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ABSTRACT * * < ^ . ^ • ^ 

Rural work*education councils are ^ee-standing 
voluntary a:^sociations of community leaders averaging ground 21 to 25 
voting members' vho are Organized by task^spe<^fic action committees 
working to. improve and expand educational anof economic development 
cptions and thus ease tjib edtication*to*vork t]?ansition in rural 
America.^ There jx-^ currently three principal successful rural 
work- education councils orglanizational models. These are the local 
nexus, the state. nexus, and* the national nexus. Included among the 
factors affecting collaborative education/economic development are 
parallel human xe source development, collxiboration a*t all levels 
within and without the commujiity, formation of manageable objectives' 
and initiatives, attention to the energy needs and 'directions of 
rural, economics, and re^appraisal of values by rural communities. 
Sieveral distinguishing elements are^^ritical in determining the 
appropriate council model, including^ indicfes of* economic* well-being, 
comnunit? socio-economic stratif icat'lon, institutional development, 
and the nature and types of educational and training resources, flhile 
different- rural conditions and needs may require different - 
organizational models, all rural work*€^ucation councils need the 
involvement and support of a broad crosis-sectlon of community 
residents. In addition, there are several functions that most rural ^ 
work-education councils should undertake. Among these ar^ information 
ai^d data retrieral, development,, dissemination, and utilization; 
maintenance of a support role for existing institutions 'and groups; 
minimizing replication of services; and maintenance of a mutually 
beneficial Relationship between process ^^ndjoutcomes. (Related 
reports on American rural development are available separately 
through ERICT— see note^) (MH) ' ^ ' 
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General Characteristics of'EducadLon to Wprk Transitioa 
' ■ • in VixcaX America 



In a nation^ that is "overwhelmingly metropolitan,, both In population 

■ ■ .• - .-. 

and outlook, it has been diffioolt to'draw attention'to "issues involving 
rural areas'. The situation, however, is changing and it 'is long overdue. 
It is certainly no easj^^ task to obtain' acdbrate and detailed analyses of 
rural prdalans, partly 'because^ she vo<iabulary used by dencgraphersvand 
"^statisticians is woefully ins/dpguate when dealing with the <iiversity of pop- 
ulations that do not Uve in "urban places." The terio "rural" is. defined 
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differently by govcrncent agencies: The Bureau of the Census defines as 

rural those placed .with populations ot less than 2,500, while the Depamcent 

of labor defines as rural* those counties where a majority "of "the people live 

I 

in^places of less than 2,500 population. Another tetm canronly-used'is "non- 
metropolitan" ~ referriSiTg to counties with a papulation of less, than 50,000. 
Hbvrever, none of theie 'terms covers the wide arr^ of social, and anvirormental 
conditions, t±at characterize non-urban places. Rural farm areas vary fran 
widely scattered wheat farms to cajipact citrus or avocado groves. There are 
email towns Organized around activities such as fishing, .mining or loggiig,, 

*"■ t 

each wich disciiiccive cultural and social elements. These are smaU cities ' 

i±at serve, as business, comunication, transport, and governmental centers. 

in the outlying counties of states acro3g , theCpcuntry. , ' 

If there is a practical reality that, forces <iLscas$ion of such diversity' 

untfer the sir^gle 'concept -of non-metropoUtan,; or rural, it nust'be understood' 

. - ' ' ' . ■ " ' ' ' 

that' the resulting' information places us in a position analogous to an - - 

Eskimj confronted with trying to describe snow with one word.. " , ■ ' 

It must be recognized that many of' the problens^ facing Anericans in _^ 

rural areas ^ conmon to aU AnaricansV The fmdtotal transformation of the 

■ . , ' A 



econcny, 'and tije attendant altered^occupational structure, have qreated 
chronic unemployoent and undersnployinent problesns that have affected urfaan^ 
J and rural Anericans, alike, since the early 1960's. Jobs, particularly 
productive wric opportunities, for young persOT-s have virtually disappeared, 
In and out of cities, 

Yeit, the setting affects dramatically the forms these problans take and 
the solutions that might be considered. Ihe distinctive features of rural 
life give a starkness to the problem of unemployment and underemployment. 
Bural areas have both limits and resources that must be considered in 



What do we knew. about this rural population? A great many U.S. residents 
live in non-metropolitan areas. In 1970,^ 63 million people, or 31 percent 
of the population, resided in such environments, according to the U.S. Census 
(U.S. Dep±ft3nent of Coamerce, Bureau of Census, 1975: 3, Table A), liitil 
recently, there had been a significant and consistent decline in the non- 
metropolitan population from year to year. The percentage of the poptilation 
living in rural' areas has decreased fron 46.4 in 1940, to 43.9 in 1950, 37.0 
'in 1960, 31.4 in 1970, and dien to 27.2 in 1974 (U.S. Departmerlt/ of Cctnnerce, 
Bureau of the Census , 1975 : 3 , Table A) . • 

In very recent years, however there has been a significant change in 
the pattern of growth rates in the^ISiited States. Between 1970 and 1974, the' 
actual rate of growth was greater for non-metropolitan areas than for metro- 
politan Weas ~ 5.0 percent growth compared to 3.6 perc^t respectively, 
tt^^ever, while central cities in l^rge metropolitan areas have suffered a net 



population loss , suburban populations have increased' at rates even higher* than 
^se of rural 'areas J 
0.975: 5,' Table E)'. ' 



rfiose of rural' areas ^(U.;S. I^artment^ of .Catnnerce, Bureau of die Census, 
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• Independent of poptOatiLcn shifts, i±e close to one-chixd of cije popu- 
lation residing' in nda-njetrDpolitan areas deserves attention^ >fareover, 
t±e initial si^ps of change in population movements suggest another concern. 
Strategies for dealing with the problems of rural'. Anericans^caii no longer be., 
baseti on t±e as.sunption tinat they will be moving to metropolitan, areas . 

Emnnprfr indicators show a general pattern of disadvantage for no^-metro- 
politan populations^ There- are sharp differences in incocje. The 1973 
nedian fsrailyinccmB in non-niBtropoUtan areas was„ $10,327, a figure somewhat • 
lower ^ the median fandly income of $U,3A3 reported for residents of 
cer^tral rities^, and well below;_the $14,007 reported in the "suburban rings 
.(U.S. Departient of Oannsrce, Bureau of Census, 1975: 15, Table P) ; 
Directly i^lated is the finding that poverty is scmewhat more camm in non- 
metropolj-tan than in urban areas. While the rural population conprised less . 
t±an 30 percait of the total population in 1973 , 40.1-iJercent of aU p^scns 
falling btelow t±e poverty lev^ ^e residents of such areas (U.S. Department 
"of Cc^iErce, Bureau of the Caisus," 19^75: 16, Table R) . In other words., . 
while in 1973 the proportion of individuals earning below the 'poverty line for v 
the nation as a whole was 'l3.7 percent; it ^ 19.-17, f or 'non-metropoUtan areas. } 
" (U.S. Depfefint of Ccamerce, Bureau of the Census, 1975: 16, Table R). > 
Ctie factor which has ^dramatic effect oh the ecqnonic structure of 
rural -ar^^ is the.geanettic increase in the productivity without a corres- 
pohdlng increase ^ denand which would call' for a sinultaneous increasfe in 
employment. As one 'econcmist observes: 

. • "Gross .faQtor productivity, i.e. oat^ut in ratio' to all inputs, 

has risen sharply and continuously since 1920. Even more spectacularly, 
■ t±e charted indexes of total labor input and of output per man-hour, 
have diverged at alrosc ri^t .angles, since 1940*. ^tf a^cultural output 
had faced m Indefinitely expansible market, total production caild have 
been -more greatly. Increased and-diereby enabled the retaition of a greater • 
•proportion of the earlier farm labor force. But the ^t has not had 
sufficient absorptive capacity to offset gains in productivity, consequently, 
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Che integasdiataiig •gechanj sm relatiug increases in productavx^ , • 
' -labor fcsrce adjustauencs.lias been the generally adverse farm price and 
inecne outlook. Given t±is outlook, thousands- of farm youth have had , 
to decide, individually, whette to stay with the family occupation, , 
and fewer tfaausands df fanners have had to decide, also individually, 
^ther to continue." ' " ^ ' 

(Bailer, 1970 : 20) • , / . - 

' Accorc£(ng -to Marshall, current Secretary of Labor, the transition 
problaus of rural youth are shaped signlf Inanely by these econonic conditions . 
These conditions,- in effect, establish a number of barriers to. the full^ 
(Sevelopment of rural youth. • * 

) The rural econonic base poses significant problems for rural ydmg 
people. The lack of occupational diversity means that few job and on-the-job 
training opportunities are available and role models for jobs otha: .than 
fannwork, marginal and blue-collar positions are scarce (Itoshall, 1976), 
. Private and public 'sector employment opportunities are severely limited^ 
^ although die location of more manufacturing plarfe In rural arfeas, ^ 
especiaUy -in the SoAheast^has resulted in scmewhat more diversified eroloy- 
ment opportunity, a large proportion of these jobs are going. to^woricers 
> iinp,orted from urban areas (Miles. 1973). The problem "is compounded by inferior 
• labor market information systems and inadequate educational and vocational- ^ 

prqjaration. ■ , , ' 

The need for i»re accurate and cixipiete^ labor n^t i?if ormaticji and 
■'-occupational couns6ling in xural areas U acute. Responses to a 1974 survey 
of youth indicated liiat the 800. male and female- high school seniors, 

in the samole had-very limited understant^ing of fihe world of work, were 
insecure and suspicious about their pro.spects for employment, and were unfamiliar 
. w.th the federal-state en?)loyment .service. A recent survey of jbb placement 
^ services provided by public schbol s^^tems in'^ie United States reveals that .. 
only 35 percent of.s1±ool districts with fewer than 25.000 Students had siich 
services' as ccmpared to 71 percent of^the districts with 25,000 stu4ents 'or 



more (Deparnntoc.of Health. Education and ^felfare. 1976) . Federal and state 

placaimt agencies (including tie U.S, toloyment Ser^ri.Qe) hawe limited 

coverage of. and thus' limited effe^vetess in, rural areas oiafshall. 1976). 

' ' Fitr«Hnna1 attainnHit: is another area.^tee sharp differences between 

ton-matrbpolitan and ne'tropoUtan populations are apparent. In 1974. in the ^ 

nation 'as a whole.. 53. 9 ^rcent of non-oietropoUtan residents over age 25 

had cdnpleted hi#i school, 'in contrast, to 59.8 percent in central^cities- 

and 68 . 5 ^p^ent in the. suburban rings. Within . the 'non-metropoUt^. group . 

mare exacctag breakdowns' emphasize these differences. In counties with no ' 

town>larger than '2,500, cnly 42.5 percent of the adu lts had completed high. ^ 

^chool. ccmpared with 52.8 percent'"^ counties widi a town of 2,500 to 24,999, 

and 62.0 percent in those. designated non4metropolitan with a town of 25.000 or 

in^re (U.S. Department of Camyrce. Bureau of the Census. 1975: 54;* Table 9). 

Even these figures are a bit deceptive since asliigh a pjaportion of nop- 

metropoUtan a^ urban youth aged 16 or 17 are enrolled in.school. Hie drop-off 

occur^ rapidly in-the next higher age grci^. because significantly lower - 

. proportions of rural youth are enrolled in' higher education (Saiders. 1977: 

-103) .* This is consistent with a great nunber at studies that have shewn | 

much lower levels of 'educational attairmait among rural and farm adolescents, ^ 

in c aupari son to their urban counterparts. • > 

... > * 

^ieqi^te educational preparation is a crucial element in^a smooth 

3d30ol-to-work transition; unfortunately, rural educational 'systems labor _ 

under the burdens' of inadequate resources, training and support- services . 

Vocational schools, in many instances r are s^till directing students into ^ 

. traditional rural job paths, mainly agAculture or.Ji^nemaidng. Etaing che^ •• 

' period betwee^ 1950_ and'l966 whai farming jobs dedined^^ the lowest point 

in decades, enrollcfint in vociational agriculture rose anew high (Department 

of Agriculture. 1969) . These educational and empioymetfit difficulties are often 



afacerbated' by-geographic isolation, Inadequace medical and social services, * 

and a pattern of out-^gration- to urban areas that further contributes to 

■\ , . ■ - • 

the depletion of alreaufy inadequate tax base in rural camunities . 

The Marim 'County, Oregon Youth Study offers 'sane Insi^its 'regarding 

rural youth in transition. In one of few on-going, longitudinal studies ' 

^p:^i -tng with dne local are^, early results 'are consistent. with findings of ^ 

national studies. A mediLim-sized county of '-120, 888 population in 1)175 

''square ndles, Marion County's 19 incorporated coanunities include only 59 

percent of^^^ total population. Ctily Central City has a population of over 

5 ,"000 -^-iiiirdS"~Of"T±os:19"TC^ balance— 

of the population resides in unincor p or a ted, predcodnantly rural areas * . 

(Polk, 1977). , " ■ . ' ^ • ■ 

Findings of the .study to date indicate that a g»x>d percentage -of Marion 
, County youth have already been coafcro^ted with the necessitjr of moving, 
Ten years after high schocl graduation,' 52 percent of the young persons- 

* / 

reside outside t±e county. High- school performance appears to be related to v 
the migration pattern. High achiever-s ifiz^veysre frequently to metropoUtan 
or urban settings as young 'adults (57 percent) than low academic achievers 
(44 percent) or dropouts (38 percent)' At th^ same time, all these groups 
indicate they would prefer living in a ruralfarea or a small town, as do many 
Anericans, nationwide (Gallup 77). The preference to live in a rural area 
was expressed by 55 percent of die\ total gtcup, 45 percent of tb£ dropaits, 
58 percent of the 'low. achievers , and 53 percent of the high achievers, though 
t±e last group is more likely to beVfound in urban aJeas. This data,tells 
a sad story: the mo^t qualified youth are leaving rural places', even though 
many of them would prefer- to stay if eJbcational and - perhaps more inportantly 

econcmic opportunities wfere .available tio them. . ^ ^ 

* * \ 
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Hie linperative is obvious. ■ Greater and. laore'varied opt=iDns regardiiig 
educatiob. and econanic develofn^nt need, to be brou^t abcut in rural America. 
If tie recent- population growth in non-nEtropoUtan^areas continues, it majr 
encourage and provide'a neS^ basi^.for t±is work. Mi^tifn back to sniaUer 
dp«ns and^rural areas can revitalize these markets and creite a demand for 
ncrepersonnel-andgovemnmt services. Technological innovation can support 
this novenfint: electronic cginunication and information retrieval de^kces • 
noi/'make it possible for certain kinds of professional vork to be done far 
away fran urban centers' In addition, if gov^nlUit programs and poUcies 

becQg e npre responsive to diese newly ai^rging conditions, a variety of _ 
opportimities may became available to itoicans in niral cocmmities. 
^The chaUenge'in rural Anerica is t? insure c!iat ttiese new opportunities will 
eiiiance the quality o£ conmanity life and will reflect cqnamty values. ' A 
good' place; to start is with rural Auerican ycuth., 

Background of .Sural Work-Education Councils 

Rural Ainrican cannunities have a mltipUcity of needs. Access to and 
,inpact on the decision naking which effects their well-being is one of the 
trcsp important. /Critical to this '"well-being- is the profound need for the 
development of more numerous.' varied and effective ectotion and economic 
development opportunities These opportunities should be based on a real 
congruence between locaUy-determined needs, capacities and goals, and those ^ 
of the hosTSr?5blic and private enabling, governing .'and servii^ enti^ties 
at state, regional and national levels'. ' Achieving congruence is^ elusive and 
difficult. It is. being significantly ^dvan<;ed,'how^. 'through the "collab- 
orative idea" : as promilgatecl by'wiliard Wirtz i^ The Boundles s ResoTjrce: A 
■ ^snectus for a " ^^1^^^^>•^Aferk PoUcv and as implemented by mtabers of ^ 
tfa^ National Work-Education' O^nsortLm and the National Manpower' Institute. 
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8 . ' 

Collaborative eff ore encourages che_ parcicipacion of a variety of 
' ' sectors in organized activities xvhich endeavor to improve the transition of 

rural Aoericans between education and ^ork. Collaboration, by definition and 
* form, is holistic in nature. Collaboration as pursued'by rural work-education 
councils has focused on human resource development as the fundamental Lmchpin 
' in the broader consideration of ccnmunity development, i.e. educational, 
econonic, ecological, social and, political. , , « 

aural work-education collaborative^ are local action f oruns which ' 
bring together a variety' of ccnmunity 'interests arcund the connon concern — 
of improving rural education-to-work transit ion. Collalxnratives seek both 
to identify an4 to resolve problems that impede progress through joint , 
ccnmunity del4berat;ion and act^. Local collaboration -is supported and sus- 
■ cained by a third party intennedLarjr, the National ^Sanpower Institute, mi gen- 
erates arid supports 'linkages with i±e state, regional and national interests 
that exercise influence over and assume responsibility for local 'rura^ edu- 
*cacion-to-work t?:ansition and the 28 menbers of the Nation^ Wbrk-Eciication 
Consortitm.' 

A cross-section- of local interests are involved in local nfiral work- 
edCication councils, ihey determine and implement their own action agenda. 
Representation includes leaders frcm education, agriculture, corporate and 
famly economic enterprises, organized labor." gpvemment. advocacy groups^, 
and canmnity erfiancanent organizations as well individuals such as parents 
•and youth. 

These neutral '-action foruns of rural wrk-education councils are freJe- i 
standing voluntary associations of ccnmunity leaders averaging around 
• ' to 25 vdting manbers. They are generally organized by task specific action 
' - comritteSs. They are served by a full-time secretarial staff consist±ig 
nunim£lly-of a dLrector and support §taff. The core secretarial staff re- ■ 
^quire^ on .the average, an arimal, operating budget of $35.0QO. This core- 

11 



st?f£ 4s augnented by.-boch paid and volmper assistants vho conduct a 'tiost. 
of -activities. The MLd-MLdiigan Commity Action -Comd^ 
County, Michigan, for' example ', currently involves over 1,100 volo^nteers in 
career* explqracion,. enfichment, job generatioi and placement 'activities. 

I;Dcal work-jeducation councils' support their actisn-Sies by a variety of 
^ and n>eans, fron both public^and private s^ces^ v«U as local, 
state and national fending' soo^fces. Such incliide, but are not limited to, ,. • 
nfipbership contributions and fees, local tax assessment revem^, CEm and^ 
Vocational Etoticn programs, private foundation grants, a variety of federal 
grant-progranis-inciiidiogJlSS^^ 



fees'. . ^ ■ . . 

• ■ Sural -wrk-education councils provide a fraruework for the "process" ^ 
of involving a gp^wing cross-section' of cooirunity^ sector leaders and fepre- ^ 
sentatives to toterxelated sets of acavities' vhich lead fron the tnore specific 
to the gaieral ionprovenme an<i enlatgeaent or educational and econonic _ 

development options. 

-Heterogtieity is cfxe l^lliBark of ruralli^D^ 
have unique value orientations and- styles Of life. These ate explored, 
biilt on aid reflected m a variety of mechanisins land processes of decision 
trolrj^g and impleDoentation. . ' ^ ^ 

Pareicular.care is taken to develop efforts that .involve, affect.. and 
benefit a cros^-seckon of the ccnminity. The 'targeting of any one straton 
of the cammit/ - be it the 'poor, che ndddle-dass , or the- privileged - 
'is avoided since it «ould result to exdusiaW ejects , antithetical to • 
the concept of collaboration. Sural education and econcndc transition ^efforts 
deliberately seek to inpiove -the general^ quaUty of camurjity life for bot^ " 
the presait and die future. Short. and 1^ 'range goals are pursued siinil- 
caneously and syniiptically. - - ^ ^ ^ 



Howe<nar, the preservation 'and enhancauent of local camunities is no 
mean'pask. Developnaent schedes that seek to'nsake rural life-niore viable, . 
seek to rnainrain a *reasoned balance between hunan and ecological inperativeSt 
Manv ccmdnities are resistmt to outsWe'yalues aid in fl u e n ces, particularly 
legislatim and p ipgra m developed without sigikficant involvanent of localr 
.citilzfnry'. Rural work-educatlbi coun^il^.^attonpt to a m el io rate this situation 
andjjDve purjpos^i^y ^toward acfaievlhg a war^ effective linkage between 
: local* connLpity needs |nd extfe^cammity resourcies. - ' ^ . 

Cduncile^ capitalize en the generally hi^ state of canmnity-nrtndiFKtaefls 
evlde^ed by«tiieir (xxmjx;dXiBS. The involvqnent of a cross-section of rural can- 
11 munitfies in the fashioning of' models and processed by sAdjSi proved rural 
education-to^wrk opportunities can Dfe achiervec^ ia ^important. Care is exef- ' 
cised to encourage rural' "camimties to deveJLop^^tiieir own variations, pf ^the 
; collaborative process. -The op p or tunity to conpare .different types of nechi- 
' nisni^^. processes is explored and^refined thrdu^ ^Che cn-going relationships . 
,^^^fost.ered l?y the National ^fork-Education CdifeoAim and the Natiortal Manpower 
J IhstdLtute. ^ ■ * * , . * ^ 

Anna Smith, Executive itector of "Clarinda: Town of Tonbrrcw/* 
Claplnda, Iowa, suggests that rural areas' appear to be ^»re*^^^^volvanent-oriented'' 
<^\d^Lfe urfapn areas appear to'^Be more ''issue 'ori aite ^" That i§ to iay, ,rural 
^ residents seem to be more concerned vith t heir involvement in overall .comunity ^ 
enhancanent initiatives • as distinct from metropolitan residaits ^'appear 



'Co' be more concerned ^lii single issue cgncems. Of the^two; the former is 



I \ , — ^^^^^ 

probaljly more encompassing 3nd more enduring. '^fiS/Slvemec^t" re^nrescits a 

urS generaj. pn^icipal tipon xdiich rural .wric-education councils boild ^ ^ 




collaboration for improved rural education and ecc n onic development. 



. The iinportance of omnunicy involvement* is 'underscored by recent analyses 
on dcnnvnity developoEnt efforts. In "Edu^ifcLon in Sural AnericA: A , ^ 



Beassessmetit 
out: 



^ , 11 

of ConventWl Wisdom" 'edited by Jonathan Sher. it is pointed 



lb, camwnity after conmmity. . .the -story is depressingly smxlar. 
Bural3evelopnfint that not been controlled by its .alleged teie-- 
. % . f iciSes haTnot resulted in any substantial alteration ii^rove^t 

. , of the recipients • social or econcoiic conditions. Ccormity based control ^ 

of develOTment: by no means assures .'its eventual success .it does at 
' ■ . , ?Ls*1rSSrthS developamt priorities are aUgied ^th the perceived 

interests of those individu41s most directly affected by them. 

Rural wrk-education councils are proving^ to be effective -in^ involviiig., 
a cross-section of iural^^cnmunitids in -the developnent of i^ ^ ^. 

anpliiied Education and economic deVelogmenl: options . , 

, Current Rural Cdlla^borative l-bdels 

One of the nDst important factors in the developraent of a rural work- 
.education council, is its organizing nexus. The or^nizationai mbdel and its 
^ stj^rt nEchanism to a.,considerable' degree shape the substance, resources ggnera- 
, I '-eion and"managenfintj information and data generation and utlLization as -well as 
"influence brolcerint^, 'tedmical assistance, networldng, and the development of ncre 
effective education to\ork transitjjm' policies and prc^srams. Adaption and imple- ; 
nfintation of work-educa.tion council agenda by lead constitutent madsership is a ^ 
crucial factor which also is sigpiacantly Influenced by the organizational nexus." 
. There are currently thred principal rural ,vrork-education councils' 
organizational rodels: • " x 

• Local .Nexus ^ ° , 

• State Nexus ^ ^ . 

• Nationaf ifexus * 

Local Nexus \ ' . ' ' . / 

MLd-Michig^ Conmonity Action Council * 
Alna, 'Michigan 

This- work-education council is in- its seventh year of operatioh. it began in 
the conrmity of Alia (population lO.OOO) wi^ a primary concern fdr exziahding 

., / ■ ■ ■ .14 



and diversifyir^g career exploration and optd^is for in-school youch. The 

council gradually e^^anded its activities to cover the entire county of QratdLot 

(population AO, 000) widi six school districts. It organized and orchestrated 

volunteer netUD:i^^^d^currently mdbers over 1/100 person ^^se vocations 

range from custodiai?3/and>,isedianics to vetemarians and attorneys. 

The ^tivities pf~ career exploratklrgradually e^cpanded to include Job ^ 

creatrLon, t euporary and, pernanent, gaining access^to and utilizing the Michigan 

Occupation TnTociiHtion Systeo!, econpncLc developnsnt Soc the •coun^, and curricu* 

'lua developtnent init^tion in the tnLddle^ and secondary schools (ro achieve better 
congruence bet^^eA enployment preparers and enployment providers) . - 

^ The executive (Erector and staff have prepared the - ''Gratiot "County 

Overall Econanic ^Developtnent Plan. This effort involved buiidln<5 <i6alitions * 

Tsetween a variety of c^cnpeting municipalities and organizations in order po. 

-aferact ne>J enip-loyment Op por t u nities . LiidLal efforts were i^cwarted by pro- f « 

nounced adversary relationships. For exanple, three localtChaniers * of Ccnmerce 

cdipeted for thS same n6rtaf acturers ; with no one the winner. * IMIAC began to 

involve such groups in mitilally cccpUmentary initiatives . Such eff qrts have 

produced AOO new periianent jobs and over 86o tenporary jobs for the your^ people 

of 'the dounty. 'Ic-hais steadfastly maintained aa agenda ^*ich calls forv 

• Bqpandin^ Career^JSdq^tiion ' 

0 ' ExpanOtng Econanic Education' ^ * . * / 

* * * * * - 7 **• 4 

• ' Expanding School-^^iannunity Dialogue # ^ / 

• f Achievlng^Full Bacploynent ^ / 



1^ 



cdGndl began wi't^h safe ahi ' 'acceogable* ' > initiatives .that /concentrated 

'J ' / . ^ 

cn youth. Ihe need for increased, eccsrantc development became apparent^ as ^ 

organizations, groins and injiividuaLs wpre connected ami involved. 'Jlie network of ^ 

4i 4 

1,1D0 volunteers, in addition to active council merrbers, throu^ their involvencnt in 
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aatian initiatives became ware willing to vqrk on the expansion of job develop- 
ment oppartunidL^/ Ihis tnclxided providliig jobs to teenagers*, getting these 
youths Involygi in youth enterprises and increasingly banding a variety of 
groups together in' an effort to attract new ecploytnent providers. >SjnicipaI 
and Interest rivalries gradually gave ^fay to a heightened appreciation, that the 
mpst lnportant resource in the county was the 'hur^ resource. The potential of 
this resource' could only be utilized if it was nuuured'by providing increased 
and more varied training and enplpyment opportunities. 

The council began in a'-local carounity which had a higji "interest in 

\ ° ' ^ 

Improving the educapLcn to work df^nsition of its ^outh, ^ It has been ^^nsider- 
^ly straigthened throq^ its affiliation with the National Manpower Institute 
and the Nainal Wbrk-Education Consortium during die last three ^yeaf^ It is ^ 
a, viable and stn^g council ^lich has broadened its ^cope of acttLvity to 
nei^jboring counties and has recently obtained a state grant of ovp $200,000 
for expanding the collaborative idea to two neighboring counties. It is 
increasingly being iboked to as a rural model in Michigan by both the publij^ 
^ private s^tar. Ihe evolucUnnary.Bwelopment of d?e- council has stroigthened 
and intensified the invol^vanent of 'persons groups .from relevant sectors , 
locally, regionally and ar'the state levelT ^- 

• . • . 

State Nexus " ' ' 

Industry Education Council of California 
Burlingame, California 

The lEqC was fonmd five years. ago with an initial budget of $120,000. 

■ It currently has an opiating iiudget of $1.2 ndllion with an estiinated like 

arount In ip-kind>fervices . It is activi? in twenty connnjnities thrtu^iout 

t±fi state: Six are snaU town servfce centers in rural areas. It operates 

a variety of twenty-six demonstration projects. - 
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the 75 tiaber Board of Mxectors is nade up of najor California^ buslnftss, 
Industry, ^abor, governnenc and e^.iraHnn enterprises. The principal le a d ers 
of these interest- sectors' have formed a sepies of task forces ^sie denrtStratiotv 
projects are develijped andVinplemented V a secretariat and airport- staff 
consistiiig of both central and field staff. The principal organizing aegis 



is the private sector wifih. active paftiLcipation by principal pubUc sector , 

representatiyes. , > ' , 

fecc is a not for profit,, tax exfinpt,'free standing, volmtary organization. 

whose primary^ purpose is to improve and expand career and econcmic education 

to raark. transitiax of('^3uth i^i Califomia schools. ^ ^ ^ » 

lECC endeavors to.reallze its goals Ijy serving as a statewide urbrella 

t±rou^ which local Industry-E^ufcatim Councils and other such organizacLar^ 
.receive a broad range of services.. These i nc l u de: technical' ass^s^ance, 
substantive -and tcHthodological; informartai aod data retrieval, devielop- 
mnt and utilizatibn; ^research and denciistra^ion progranis ^nd Services 
devel(igrent; and assis^tanee in needs det^nination and fulfillinent, regardr ^ . 
ing education to 'work transition. >liCC concentrates on inproving lirfsages. ' 
bec?^ the private and public sectors, particularly between state and local 

^'"aiabliiig and enforcing autfaoritiesi^' agencies and corporations. lECC is 
particularly ad^t in encouraging the. participation of local branch enterprises 
in rural cotmmity e^jpation and wrk development tfarou^'parent corporate 

>4iivDlveDQent and suasion. " . * * - ' j 

lECC. concentrates its activities ax iin^jroviaag, linkages .between institutions 
that result in nore effective and neaningfiiL eclucation and work tsspsition 
opporcmities for -a. variety of pers^'in local ccnnunicLes . lECC endea^srs 
^' gen^ate 'greater respoisiveness to the needs" of Joth clients 'and institutions.. 
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^ Several of its ay ^ p r / ^ ^ r ^ mg deal with migrant and ^handicapped youth' 

and wLth experience based secondary education: J ' 

0 Migrant Yourii . a cross-agency pr o gram that brings together 

'ediratlm i.e>, migrant, conpensatorjr, bi-llngual, vocatlcJnal. ^ J 
career and general^ enploynfint services, U.S, Departnfint of ^ 
Labor, coimiiiity* ferm groxjps , organlzecl latx)r, and employers, 
plus pi o g feuu s suck a& CS£k, YEIPA, NYC, PIC in Ifijda City, 
l^krysvilie and ^fadesto. The program p A r scri ptively plots 
the education/ training needs ot this target youth population, 
' ^and develops cooplementary services both in the sct^ooL and • 
oOTTiumity, - i 

• ' The AU-Wbrk Eitperi ence High Sctiool , A, rural secondary 
♦ program in x^di all coiirses in iOta dirougji 12th grades bave 
a^wprk exploration and work experience component. Teachers 
are responsible for li^^cmg tiaeir curricula to work related 
intea^ests' It sends rural students trom the ^-feshington- union i 
y ^Hi^ School -District to Fresno vwj^c sites. It is supported ^ , 

^ py fiiiding trom Vocational Epuc?=fcion, Career iiducation, 
ConiDensatory^ahd Migrant Education, EbEA, anong others. The 
^private sector provides .in-kind resources at work-learning stations. 
Student^spend in academic courses and parallel time at wnc 
sites ^S?a practical educifcion-^^Tk nixiuie. 

Handicapped *Yoiidi . A cmss-agency program similar to the >figrant 
Project ^^pn a focus on^^educatlon i.e., special, general, vocation- 
al and 'career, employment services, reti^ilitation s.ervices,^ 
enploynfint of the txandicapped, and connLmity based organizations 
wicti interests in the handicapped. , Supportive services to both 
the hariiicapped and eiroioyers are provided as wsil^ as work 
placement positions. 

lECC's state wide operatic?n p^nriLts it to identify general education to 
woric iiipediofints arid identify, and select appropriate conxrunities and institutions 
which are'^fc^tive and ready to be i^tvoived In denbnstaration iiiipiacLves . It 
capttaiizes on its corporate, public^, and state ifienbership to generate local 
connsjnity invoivemmt of brandh organizations e.g, branch banks, agro-industna\ 
qprpor a tions, anbng others. 

These efforts are naidng it possible for lECC to focus increasingly on 
hunan resoricce devlopnfint as a parallel to ewjitmc developtcent: • Henry Weiss, 
Executive Vice PresideriS of lECC suggests : ^'Experienced basea cooperative 
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agency processes actions are essential ly constructed around nsxiageable * 
exDeriences ;diich are iMnnensurate witti the diges,tive capaciri.es ot all jpf its 
participants ^id then are expanded to rural ecotjoniLc and ttuman deveiopment 
initiatives which nay De transferred from one rural conxmnity to another 
ctxrou^ an adopt/ adapt approach/* 

Ifational Nexus " . ' . . 

IIa£icnal*?fei?a?er Ins.titute ^nd the / 
National Wbrk-Education Consortium ^ ^ 

Washington, D.C. 

The SacLonai Manpower 'institute CNMI; is a'noffer profit corporation 
concerned with transitions througjioiac life between education and woric wxth 
the developnfinti ot an education-woric policy.- During the last decade, NML has 
been active in the dsvetopment of connunity solutions to education^woric proDlerfis- 
it has fostered collalxjration anmg enployers , union leaders , educators , and 
gov emnen t officials to deal with the youth transition to vrork, to ,increase^ 
etiucacion op^6rtaiities foo: adults , to allow more productive ^ives for Acerican 
seniors, bsA tp deal with the pressing problems of woriciiig x^Dinen' 



TheyiMtJbctfe^jprqaches these concerns through action-oriented programs, 
broad, consultation, policy development, infbmation exchange, experHnentation, 
anc^ researth. Its initlall agmda pii^lished in 19'/5 in The' Boundless" Resource ; 
A Prospectus fbr an Education/I*3rtc Policy , "by Willard^Wirtz, Chairman of the. 

fiDard and NMI staff. ^- » * * 

'Ihe institufce carries ouf: its concerns witn education to wric transition 
'ifi rural Aierica througfi 'its Center fia; Educai^iSon and Work. 

•Ihe Center's current^rural sphere of activities includes- ongoing partner- 
shin with six work-education councils operating in rural areas. 

^ Bethel Area Cdnnunity tLducation-tfark Coupcil, Bethel, l-felne 

CcAimity Eaucation-Wbnc Comcil of Nbrchwestem Vennont,'' 
St. Alians, |l , 
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IndusQ^-Education Coiaocil of California, Burlln^B, California 
'. MiiirMLchigari Coramnity Action CotmciL, Aim, l^Lchigan 
j Sioux Falls Area Education-Wbrk Council, Sioua^alls, Souch Dakota; 
Tri-County industry-EducacLon-Labor Council, East Peoria, Illinois , 
These rural councils are nenbers of the National ^-fork-Education Consortium 
wtiidi^is conposed of thirty nfiiEbers who are active in thirty- five states. 
^ - In addition to the state of Calilsmia, widi six rural wrk-educatim 
counciis, thfi^eVe five states where the state gpverp6ents In collaboration with 
m. are actively developing a host of new -x^jrlc-ectucatiotC council^^in sn^ towns 
and rural areas. 'These states are: » ^ 

o OOTiecticut ^ 
' Minnesota 
- ^ Ncirtii Carolina 

SoutH Carolina ' ^ , 

boucti Datcota . " <»- 

» 

The Center has developed A Charter tor improved . Rural Youth Transition m 
collaboration with local rutal worn-education qouncils. It has been and continues 
\ be involved in providing technical assistance on joind^education and economic 
developnmt to rural connupities throuajiout the United St^. , 

, The Center has' conducted national^ and. regional conjerences on "Inproving 
Ram Education. and ^feric Transition- ^\is Weatly conducting a^stite wide^ ; 
program 'Ittie Education and Wbrk cWectijii ik the Contionweal.^n <i^Je^nsyl^^ . 
ISaO" zh conjunction with/tfae bxJucatlon-^tork Council of Erie City and County, 

^th a principal .enphasis on rural areas of tiie state) . \\ 
ThfeCenter^tai^is an ongpingic5l^tion retrieval and 

',^tion for the Co^um and over b.QUO ff^s and organizatims wncemed 
with edu:atipn and ^rk transitfion. in the United States. It pro^^J^^cwor^ins 

• fenctions to airange and\«riety o"f conrmities which-e^erience'a hos^of 
education.^and irk aransition problems and are attermt^^ \ 



Caicer has been parcicuiariy instrumental in Linking rural and tnetropoUtan 
work-edu:ation councils in autuailv beneficial endeavjjrs. 

It has also expanded the opportunities far ngal^" cou n cils to inpact on 
legislation, administrative practices /progransv and services on behalf of their 
commxiitLes . 'It has ptonuLgated greater collabbratioti between private, national 
and regional corppracLons and individuals , grorjps , and- organizations involved in 
local Tfural conxnonity educational and economic development* As m intermediary 
it has provided both catalytic and developmental liaison between local i^al 
connunities and state governments and audiorities . 

The growing and evolving experiencia Lly based realization that small towns ^ 

and rural areas require^particular encouragement -and support for linking education 
• «» 

and economic developoEntt has moved t±e Center to actively pursue this aim with 
^a nunfcer of federal departments, e.g., libor. Health,^ Education, and Welfare, 
Agriculture, ^ConnBrce, as well as national rural ac^cacy groups and rur^ 
nBobers of the U.S. Soiate and House of Kepresentatives.' '^"^ „ ' 

In ly76 the nME set out to identify conomities of all 'sizes and environmaits 
where the climate &r the development, of collaborative^ councils was ri^t and 
interest was high, e.g. Bethel, l^One and bt. Albans., Vermont. It also ^ identified 
' rural ccnnmltie? where cojlaborative mechanisms of some idnd were already in place 
e.g. , 'Mid-Michigan Gbtncunity Action Council, Alma, Michigan and The 'Comninicy 
Edaiation C^ter for Connunitynasange, biot^ Falls, South Dawota. 

Where a imchan^ did exist! the NMI^would provide luproved staffing, expanded 
supportive services and technical assistance, and provide 'tmtljods far fectiising on • 
ia^rQ^J^ education to wric transition. Itoking a$ a third .party.>intenaediary in ^ 
.those areas where interest was hi^, but no mechanism .was in place, IMC aided in 
developing coUaborat^ linkages and increasing Knowledge of 'collaborative ^ ^ 



processes y;^:::^^ * * » . ' . 

TWeriy connunities wete s'^ected and formed- Che basis' for the ifetional 
Eduq^tion Council Oonsortlun^ Ei^t of these commnities werS' either small towns 
or rural areas. ' • * 



Dcfflng ibk last cttree ]|paars ^MC has idprtrlfiftci apu wrJceci wtth"^ vaftety 

ot otitier.^local rural connunities and states ln,t±ie de\7elopmeat^ an4 sustainment of 
collaborative mBchanism and processes . it has been involved in .an ongpiiig 

Intptnfiticsa develk^pnent effiart wtiida Increasingly suggests taat '- ed uca ti on to | 

transition effinrts in rural connmities inevitably ^ive from "safe''/*V 

f>/;ftif ar^ nna \ / rayo^ enrichment and wrk e^^erlence to economic d^^^eloanent 

effctts. Ttis evolution requtos steadfast and caretul development ^^hich oust 

proceed at a pace comensurat^ with, tie self-detemdnaiio^^ dhe^wili of local 

tie^ . conbined widi non-»d3reatening support from a tnird party interme- 

diary. Progress can not be speedy and it may not be 'artificially pushed along. 

If pushed, rural councils becqnB moribund. .However, x-iiaa rural oDuncils proceed 

deliberately, they inevitably tpove toward the coiip^limentaf7 integration of 



^education and economic development. t* 1— 

' * General Factors Affecting a^l/iollalx^tive 

XisducaticSn-Econonic Dejrelopni 



/ ' Burai econonic developnmt cargiot occur wi'thouc iarajl^ human resource 
• develbpnfint. Ali^ poo frequently., rui^al inhabitants, pd^culariy -tnose- with limited 
academic and vocational achievenmt are relegated CD sutkrtive. low inconfi position 
in economic .developtiEnt effertl. I^cient and sparse rtJral -eddcatica and tralni^ 
■progj;^ and services have resulted In tne importation of Wiled personnel and 
nat5ag^. Thus, in the tmin, only lin^tet^iuprovenEnt ot i&al. educational and 
economic development eflutts occurs. 

resource'rdevBlopoent, tradicLonaUy, has been the toaew qi the^ 
educational system. 'Ihis has'occured tttaDugh.Post-secondary^ pro-ams, as well a? ^ " 
•pubUc an4 'private ^.ternative edii^rational/ttainlng prdgraa^ ;and sWces'l; The , 
public 'educational system; frequently, is the nnst: iij^prtant-lnstititon iji a rural, 1 
cQormnity. jj: is expected to .uphold and promuJ^te traditional val^es 



as well as ^rr^are Its youcti co participate In And caaia^ihi^B zo the survival and 
deveiopnfiat of their connunicy'ln the &ture. , It is frequently both tne pursuer 
of the status quo and tjie principal agenc for 'c<?ange; -'Ihls paradoxical ^le has^ ^ 
permitted other Instit^itions In rural conmmities to exert a digpropcSrttonate' 
Infitasnce on connunity deveioptueht endeawrs. ? J 

. ftwwn resource developcoent requires a good'-deai of iintoge efforts between 
a tost of public and private institutions and agencies, within and without rural, 
cotnnunities<- Oftai, tne'^ting linkages involve vested leadership interests - 
tiat do not ^t to change tije status quo. This is particularly' farue iii coimuni- 
ties where there are gross inequities In the socio-economic well-being of the j 
residents. Upon exandnation, existing linkages Between the connunity and enablfng ^ 
and enfi^ceofint agencies and groups fron tae outside are &nxid- to be exclusionary. 
United and oonparoiEntalized. They^are tiequently self-serving ratnar than ^ 
conminity serving. 

Joint education and econoniic development requires collaboratlcti/at ail 
(levels . within.v^ wittiout die' connmit^. This collaboration niist repres^t ttje • 
interests ot the total comnjnity. Tirg^tlng of anyone Interest or jroup needs 

to be avoided.- ' \ 

' Using an'ait3rilla>nficnani^ such as rural ^<ork educati^ co^^^E^^ ^ 
the best nethod ot f\d1iraW real collaj?oration. "Hie participants in sjjch ^ 
councils shouLdjtrepre^e* a cross-section of interests which, promulgate the 
coipiLinity developnfint ideas of area residents. Pamd^ants should be willing 
to cotmit tlnB and experiise, and assune responsibiUty tor the implementation and 
financing ot jointly detetmined^ventures . . 

it Stpuld be understood, however, that local kjucational and economic deyelop- 
pent obtains lapetus. authority, gpvemance. resourced, restrictions. ^^PPpJnrtuni 
ties from Doth within and outl^ ot local' i^ural cofcunities . The prliacy of local 



ponditions needs to symbiotically related to the interests of groups and mdxvictuais 
outside of local rural connmyries wtio have either an actual or prospective 
interest and inpact on sxich copnunities • The nature of the local Ti^ds^andr the t3T5es 
ot initiatives deenoed appropriate help to determine what kind of initial organizing 
nexus shcnild be eaployed. ^ ^ 

RegwHess of idfie^organizing nexus , xrork-education cotjncils .should not be , 
glvenM^I^petus through mandates, legislation, or otherwise; Their growth and 
devAoj^nent optimally restiLts trom self actualized awareness of needs , selt-deter- 
mojaed goals to fulfill these needs , and an action agenda which encourages and 
denands the participaticSi- of as many inte!rest sectors as possible ui the resolution 
of problems. ^ ^ ^ . 

'All participants in the collaborative ^ocess stiotild be simult^xaeously 

' involved in ''doing" and 'learning' experience! in wtiich method, substanfie, and 
bxitcOTBS lead to more ^encomp^fi^ig and far-reaching education and econom3-c .development ♦ 

^ ( Rural work-education comcils need to punsue manageable objec?tives*and 
initiatives. 'Ihose should be initially modest and realizable, providing stepping 
Stones for increasingly more involved and difficult undertakings . A range and 
diversity of short md long term goals need to be established simultaneously, ' 
Opportunities stiotild exLst for* a variety of persons from rural conjnjnfties to be 
invo\^ved. involvenent should not be based solely on the anount and degree of power ' 
a partjicular intere"^ group ^ids economically, politically, socially, culturally-, 
edijcationaliy, or otherwise. Upportmities nust be pi^^ded for persons with little 
or^ power or inflraence, including yoxath, minorities, women, and the handicapped, 
anoM others to bedDme involved. This my be .accomplished, for e^nple, in data 
^thei^g and survey, work/ to_ dbtain more relevant and usable information on the 
standards/pf rural economic well being, land use, occu^tionai needs assessments 
and projections, aild conniunity tesource inventories, among others. 



' PardiuLai: attentiflQ needs to be given' to the energiiig needs and^direccion 

of rural economies. 'Rural eosncmies. be i±s^ apricultural. extaractfve. recreai 

manufecturing or mixed, are invariably '(iependent -on* domestic and Incemadonal 

narkets far reauved from the bikolic self-stifficierjcy of an earlier Anerica. 

Decisions by tie-Oiicago Board of Trade and tfte Kremlin nay have as nuch, if nc/t 

» . ^- J. ' ' 

rore. toact on the ^jheat farmers of the DalSbtas as do ^cs in neighboring <xnxai&3 ^ 

only a few mLles asray. 



^ 



^Kural economic developnaits and their attendant needs liequently necessitate 
\ a reappraisal of values by rural conmyiities . , A. variety of groups with distinctly 
different value orientations and historical benchnarics need to determine the changing 
character of their connijnities ac^ to' leain vicarously from other commnicies wno ^ 
have already e^cperienced profiaund dianges . for the wo«ft md tor the tjetterj 

Sural economic deveioptiEnt. more often than not, is interrelated with the- ^ 
broader economic conditions of regional, national., and international developmenps . 
I Netw^ridng wi'ch broader spheres of economic and hunan resources, develotment needs 
to be 'simultaneously pursued witn local^ collaboration and netwo'rking, as Henry • 
Weiss ot lECC suggests: "NetwDrkliig that delivers trom the bottom-up, top down, 
and middle out sinjultanecusly is, the nane or the game."' ' ' 

Despite the fact tnat the' ultimate aim of coliabot&tive efforts x^p 
Intluence, snape and change policies which affect rural education and economic 
development so tnat may become mare relevant ana equitable, polip develop-' • 
nfint should be a rational outgrowth of collaborative action agenda and initiatives. , 
in rural oomnjnitled demonstrated effectiveness of procedures , programs and services 
generaUy preceeds poliqr changes. Great care needs to be exercised to foUow- . 
the nbdus operandi and pace pf rural institutions. When such are lupedimnts tp 
education and econonic development the coUaiwratlve'fecess, needs to be established 



/ in a derivative tashio^i Peer ^reup structures and metnods of Interaction and 
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oecLsiro nakliig are mre responsive to Che nxxlalidJes of a cross-seccioi^ of rural 
'interest grouDs are (Jireqted to the j^eneiral iiiproMsmenc of ^small tcx^^ns-and 
rural areas. '\ ^ . , ' \ 

Organizational Dev^lopnmtljf Surai Work-Education Councils 
The diversity of rural OTnditibns suggests that the organizing nexi^ of a- 
^goric-e^ication councils nay differ firom connmity to'comnmty. Uilre ^are several 
di^tinguishing-^eienfincs vhi-ch nky be mote critical ttm others In detenaming the'-, 
ap pi pp rlatfe- ppoel.. „ - ■ ^ " \ 

Econonic Weil-Being ' / ' ' >. 

Indi ces wnicti.HEasxire trie econon^^cjieli Being of rural coniimnities,.are all 
too^eequStly iiadequate or even inappropriate. Hofvever, some of the standard 
Indicators sirh as rates of unenpltjymerit and underanploynent, public assistance, 



/ 



outnigration, prod^tivity. capital investment and ^ilns. enterprise dedine^and • 
!^^soUdatibn„ cdHstruction. starts . tax delinquency, etc providing an overaU 
picture on t^ie gaieraJ^ economLc vitality of, cptnmmties . * j 

t&Tot/ledge of a >coimunity's .economic vitality ,can &elp aetemdne the need 
and'direction of educatJ^rk'deveiopmenfev It ,9lsc helps identify the ins^tutians 
artd enterprises that ne^to be involved in a coilaborative effort, 

Socio-Lconomic Stratification 

* # . ■ ■ 1. • 

ALL connmities exhibit socio-econoratc stratification. *in Sam, hqwevet;, 

" the stratification is nore" pronom^^ nSsriced by inequities, ito such inequities 
are accortpanied by spacLai separation, insUtutional and enterprise exclusion, 
education^ to work transition opportunities forciosure and generally more strictured 

' overaU opportunities, the ne^ ot coninunitie^'''^er such circuastances may re- 
quix*, organizing nexuses ^ch are more open ,to,e:itrat connunity collaborative ; 
in^rolvaiients and impeti. ^ » ' . 
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Conmnities wLCti nore equitable stxsttificaClm nay evidence, a greacer ca^icjr 
I' to deal wittr special\needs , such as Che, ^handicapped, whidi cue across socio- 
economLc" lines. ^^*s ^ -v 

; -Institnitional Development and Infra Structure v 

^istitutional deveiopment and leadership**! rural conmaiities is ge nerall y 

- net as extensive nor as varied as In imtropolitan Srgas . *Ihe tomnl and mfonml 

linkages within rural contounities are nudi nore in ev i de nc e, ev^ thojigti sometimes 

they tend to be excitasionaijy to tfae Interests of particular groups ot citizais. 

• . ^ r * 

Rural 'connmities frequently do not reflect the infra structure and the 

functionaries, both rsiurerative and -voluntary, viiich make it-wrk. 



adership, organizational and tedmcal deveioptnent are frequently needed and 
»ir baselin^ status nust be 'ascettAned and understood to^rder-, to derermine 
the nature andJcype of orga nizing nexus for collaborative developnmt . • 



Nature and'Types of Educational ind Training KescDurcoTjU 
Kural educatioij and training y rograns are generally less noaerous varied 
and oualitative with soma notable exceptions, Chan their metropoUtan coxsiterparts . 
^^requentiy Cte dichotony between this professional and teaching establishment^ 
. the connmity at-large, which contains untapped resources of ^ertise,. both 
theoretical and applied, is too severe. Facilities and programs need^ - ^ 
to be carried beyond classroom. walls into the connmity, bodi rural and metropolitan. ^ 

Ai understanding of die nature and types ot education and training availaS,e 
in rural connunitiel^coijpled ^£h the capacities and willmgiess of local connmLtie^ 
to btiild on and expand such, in terms of short and long term education and economic 
nt is "vital. ' . ^ 



X 




iiconomlc Development -as ^m-oonpeting and Augnenting to the 
^established Eoonomic Base y 

rty resource and nfeds Inventories by ^rk-education councils have 
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clearly denDnstraced that regardless of the pconcxnic well being of rurai-tonnmities; 
^^fftf^nnaf economLc developrae^ of non-cpnpetive entrprises is ixxvari^ly needed 
and is potentialiy beneficial to cjhgoing econonrLc enterprises e.g. , New Eater prise 
Institute of Maine. ^ ' . . 

' " The Involvenfiat of both local and extra local economic enterprises repre- ^ 

sentatives ^is cruci&l, initially difficult,* but undeniably essaitial.. 

Economic "developofint should not be imposed' from the outside btjt should 
^easD&tM feom coU^^nrati-vely determined needs and should guarantee the enhancernent 

of ^existing economic enterprises ^and the impr oved vitality ot rural comnunities . 

f ' ' 

Achieving Syocbions Between Environmental/ and Social Needs 
X. p The decade of the sevfeities evidenced a narked change in tiie attitudes of 

Africans as Co ti neir residencLal preferences - snail cqwns ^ana rural areas - (.Gallup; . • 
Such preferences, bswever, are frequaitiy contingent on the availability ot svipportive 
life syatecB which are oonconmitants ot iiEtropolican living. Sural cocminities 
^ and livelihbod purstdts have and are changing. These changes, iiowever, nust attaid 

both environnEntal and social needs and pr^feraices. p • » 

ttural conmnities generally desired inaini;:ain.-their rural character, ^despite 
pressing needs to rodify it, albeit to acceptable degrees. The crucial questlm is to 
what degree the maintenance of Che .rural character, given che need &r balance' between 
etivironnEn&l and social decands, can be achieved, with iiDciificaciDns| chat°wili not* 
destroy it. ^ • ' 



( 



^ Qrganizatiaial Develppment of Sural^tork-Educaticn Councifl^ 



^Different ^rural conditicns an^s^ieeds nay i^ure different organizational 
models. Regaa^dless of the or^hizational model, the greater the involvement 



inportant and relev^afit local interest groups in die collaborative process 
' (one which 9ptlmizes local self-detennination and development) the greater 
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its diance of success . The coUabo^ci^ process ia best served ^Aiea rural ^ , 
.towns or service centers exhlMt a.heigjitened awareness of their edu ca t ion 

fy to ^joric transition needs, a y^adiness Qjy a cross secti^of coamnity jgroups) 
to provide the oannitirent oi tine and resources^tQ^ active involvenient"ln^ 
resolution initiatives) an^^ understanding arid acceptance ^^he collabora- 
tivB idea as an "evolving cSision and action jJrocess/' The process should 
provide rocoi for a variety of interest sectors-, be diey ailversaries , partners 
or dwse nodlally disengaged or exdufied groups, to become .involved in ^ 
peer group interact^pns in a connuhity developaaent cantsxtJ • The greater 
the und^3t^nding of the collaborative process T^ch sets its avn goals,?* \ 
develops its bwn ways ani means, at its own pace, the nxjre appropriate the 
local organizing nexus. ^ " ^ 

Locally organized xjork-education councils ^Adch develop from conditions 
such as tibese, particularly when siach efforts consist of expanding tnenbership 
development and involvecait, resource procur^nent and management, and the 
^^conduct and expansion of realizable action initiatives, do not find the^road 
easy, but may gaSIn a strong sense of self-reliance aral elan, so critical in^ 
long 'term o^mxraLty developcaefit -e^orts . * ' 

Wbrk-education councils, regardless of their organizing nexus may be 
significantly aided by a diird party intermediary ;diich can~provide-net-- — _ . 
working functicsis, tedmical assistance, bo^'lroiodological. and substantive, ^ 
and linkage fmctions, so critical to rural ccnnunities to ggdn 

' access to and lapact on die decision making which affects the education to work 
develotxnent in their canamities. » , * ' 

^ Such relatioiships vriHi diird party ^termediaries , however, require very 
delicate Jiandling, pardLcularly" in the early stages of development. Third 



party izft^iediaries need to be catalytic and non-dlrei^^. Ihey should 

facilitate but not overtAieln. /Such efforts should be 'au^nenting, not directing. 

• ^ v., 

\Attenpts should not ,be to speed \jp the natural collaborative 'jreasting' 
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process. Eadi connunity has an idicm of its own and despite the great benefit 
of ^tHi-f^ng knowledge developed elsewhere, local canamitLes are best served 
when^they experiment and rely cn their own evolving de^^^pnEntal processes. 

Ifetworidfag arrangements with consortia of ot±er coll^ogcative cotaicils or 
state collaborative programs or services are b me^^^tH 
tain ti« axiom of 'local primaqr. " 

In cases where the socio-eccncnic stratification ^ rural cannunities has 
produced gross inequities widi narked exdu^iogary manifestations frcm < wmn i- 
ty Institutions and s'^i^ces, ti^ organizing nexbs m^'better serve the local 
■ developmpt of work-educatia;i councils when it is state or national in nature. ^ 
The National Ifenpower Institute established eleven of its" twenty, local work- 
education councils in this way and is currently working with several states that _ 
are attenpcLng to establish local workreducation- MmdLls. "Ihis may be acccm- 
plished tirough bot± public and "private sector ae^. The Industry Education ^ 
Council of California is working, with twenty local councils-, most of which 
were initia^y organized by lEEC, which was.lnvqlved in local eduction to ^-roric 
needs^determinatlDn and dencnstration initiatives with representatives from 
local institutions in task specific ventures. ""Such activities raised the level 
of awareness of local ^groups as to the effilcacy of collaboration. 

qVarA gnn)faTment:3 arejnv olved in establishing collaborative 
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inechanisnB, at the state level, throqj^i a variety of adndiiistrativB aegeses . 
South' Carolina is enploying its State Occupational Coordinatliig Ccnnittee, 
Nbrti Carolina its State TWbational Advisory Council, Connecticut its Career ^ . 
TT/ ^^iaMnn Advisory 'Cbuncil, Soudi Dakota its Balance of State Private Industry 
.Cotadl and Minnesota a Dep aia i a it of Education and CEIk linkage-unit i . 

These groups are in tie proems of indentifylng a variety of rural can- . ■ 
fTtn-iHofl in their states and providing* than with ^samll" amounts of secretarial 
fimds and t±e funding arranggments throuj^ local prime sponsors or balance oi state 

■■' 
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progranis, to begin local rural work^s*iucation councils.. Such couiais will 
havfe access to die sttate orgaaiziiig^units.-as wall as the National T-ferk- 
BducacLon Consortium and the National Ifenpower Institute. Ihis will make 
' it i^sible for leeairtiral -toundjls to -obtain ^^nic^* assistance, linkase 
•with a.host of state and private sector agencies and^^grams, as well as ^ 



other conq jxLties ocf similar 



vidi similar problems elses^iiere in_dieir_ 



states or the country at large. 

Such str^^es may be parti'cularly useful when the climate for colla- 
boradLon is '.not condusive and iocial coptnicLes, need incentives febm either state 
and/or national organizing nexuses. 

-V Current knowledge development efforts will hopefully identify ^ch 
organization models are. appropriate in varying sets of - environments and cir- 
cunstances. * 



• Essential Developn»at Elements of Rural Vfork-EducatiLon Councils 
Heterogeneity is the hallmark of rural Anerica. Rural cannuniti^ have 
unique value orientations and styl^ of life. Those should be explcged. 
. understood, and ^reflected in the mechanisms .and processes of collaborative 
dfecision-making to i nyrov e education to work linkage. 

.V Certain natural and social conditions of rural MexLca. ^ebr to contri- 
— ■ — Hir>>-jii^>Qgcanelv-tQ^J±e development of i£3-peopl e. Anong^the most s igiigrant 
are a_^nerally healthy environnent, the stronger familfy unitv^the close _ 
relationship of livelihood and vocational pursuits to napjre, the blending of 
vocations and avocations, the strength of the work ethic, and the association 
of self reliance and development with conmunity concern and service. 

Reinforcing ,the positive quaUdLes of^rural life needs to be undertaken 
as an initial' focal point in thie development qf rural work-education councils. 
Such efforts should lead to careful clarification and deta^^tion of local 
cannunity education and ec e p airt c ^dgvelopaent needs. 

• 31 
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cannmiQr wsric^ducatioa councils ,need to be coicemed'wiA the • 
Inrolvraent and s upport of a broad cro^ section of caiirunit7 resid att s 
^Q^^tees of local self-^termiiiaH«xi needs to *be assured- This s 
at every level of council actiLvityf ccaxnunity value clarificaticn, is^ 
*discerninerit»„5Qal ^/^iT^^^, djita aggr^tiai and verification, and policy 




setting, and iapI&xaeuuawMi. > 

Ifeniershi^ In rural wric-educacim comdls should be op^ to anTone 
r ^ ccntarLbutes volunteer <^"v> to council activities. All involvanents should 
be viewed .i*eludes to fiirdier particiBacLon. This requires condnuously 
piupcintinjl specific needs and functions of council activiites, ^d a careful 
' macoHing of volunteer capacities, crmrTftiaent, and available tine. with such 
funcdLons. * Personal araijxiblic recojapition of involvecmt is essential. 

p^jjdic celebfataroSj^andrassessinen Such events 

shcsiLd be widely publiciz^as focal p<knt^or the purpose and mission of 
/ local wodc-education council activities. They should serve to connect 

individi^ contributions to the overall work-education council's initiaCLves 
and to raise general piiuc awareness as well. As comcils develop, such- 
events ajlo may serve as general planning and policy sessions^ Beferenda on 
' issues, priorii;iesv goals, actions, and leadership could also take place. 

:^-3h-.addition to individual v oltiateer participant m eabership, there should 




\ 

he o^SsrdzarLaaal and interest sactol: menbership, which ccmprises a'cros? 
■ ^^^on of ccoxwnity orgaizations with ccnmmity enhancement or^civic groups 
playing an inportant role. Particular efforts must ,be made to heln involve 
groups who lack the organizational structure and leadership to .pafcLcipate as 

^ ^ ^"^^ ^ ^' ^^^"^^ should be ^Particularly mindful of 
involving hidden constituencies. 

Ifenbershlp can iange frcm the informal, to t^ formal, depending on local 
- ccnditions and preferences. • Councils should, however, encourage significant 
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partiLdpatiai in all levels of endeavors and prcfvide a sense pf peer group 

status.^ Leaders of stroig constituent groups as well as" unaffiliated indivi- 

• i V 
r^iaig should have a sense of belcaiging, a sense of investaaent and responsibility 

In the jxrocess. " ; ^ , 

/- . 

' Characteristically, "die .leadership of rural cccmjnities is generally 

smaHv^partly-aa a reflection .of _sinaU popt4«tt^ size, Itoa l l e a d ers are 

frequeitly involved In a variety of organizations and activities, and conse- 
quently wear nar^ hats. It is not uncdntm to observe local leaders juggling 
token appearances at simultaneous m^tings sore distances apsrt. The Involve- 
ment of as niar^ leaders as possible in work-education councils affairs, however, 
should be encouraged? Short of formal involvement, such leaders should be 
sou^t out for their support. The. relatively/ small groups of leaders also 
•^su^sts-4iatJ±eirJrtvolvOT and judicious. 

In sace rural areas, certain commity groups, (e.g. , et±nic ndnorities) 
have traditionally avoided being publicly represented by f omally recognized 
leaders. This '^headless horsanan" phenomenon ifeeds to be understood, and 
particular ^orts mist be made to involve representatives of such groups,. ^ 

A variety of leadership' roles for rural work- councils is possible 

Hiese may be single or connittee, alternating or sequenti^, task sp^:i£Lc or 
general, and formal or informal. ' Eacii cccinmity should sedc its own appropriate 
expression. Eegardless of t±e leadership type, it i!mr"reprei5ent~as-broad-a 
cross section of the coimnity as, possible. This isay mean that the leadership 
of rural work-education councils' nay evidence a melding of policy making and 
adninistrative functions. 

' On-going leadership deve.lopment would seem to be a primary task of rural 
wrk-education councils. Such leadership development is best acccnpllshed 
^±rou^ l;ivolvement in action Initiatives . 

Goals should ber'realistic in nature. They should J^e both s|iort and long 
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range bk reali^ble. Tfark-Edu«ltaon Coundls dhould op 
standing, neutral action fonins ^ch ini^ethod and -sristance refeict the' values, 
needs and styles of rural (icnmnities. 

In order to assure the free-standing, nettf?al action status In cammities. 
naoership needs to contriiute ti^ and coimdtBfint to -opbatiflnalize council ^ 
- _agend^.--and^contribute to'tiie financial and inrk^jresourdes^ A tailtlple • 
resource base the most preferable, vith a iopliiifintary 'balance between . ' ^ 
^^al. regional, state and nationa l funding sourc^. ^ ' . ' ^ • ' ^ 

"^^^perating expenses and needs of rural ^-e^ 

types: secretariat arid daxnstration. ^Tecretariat conil^ts ot a core 
3^ ^cft nxDSt tTpicaUy consists of an executive director, and a secretary. 
Additional secretariat clerks ana assistants may be varrantec. depending on 

the na ture an a extent of operational activities. Sai^^^^J^^^ ; 

for travel, comunicatxons. materials, space. etc. . require a buaget between ^ 

$35,000 and $50,000 a year. 

Demnspration initiatives are responsive^ to the partficulm: needs • of 
rur^caniunities'and atfierpt to sho^ tfaews and means'-^ . 
• and services can be improved. Wbrk-education dbuncils snouid avoia any activities 
^ .can -pe or are being conoucted alreacfy. ^Tiey should avoid replication of - 
. programs and-services and should not be involved in the operation of programs 

a * 4 

and services on a contfraing basis. ^ 

CoaUtion building and networking becomes an important esp^t of local ^ ^ . 
rueal''wrk-educati(»'council development. Tlie organizing nexus. 1^ it-lxDttan . 
;:p or top-down, is.greatiy envigoratea ana prcmulgated by linkages «ith colla- 
borati^ consortia and third pkty inteni^di^ Tl^ Iferk-Biucation Consortia 
and tne National Man^' institute nicve inmensely aioed the d^opa«it or «^ 
;«rk^tion"counciis operating in a variety of juris^^^ Currently. 
•• \«rk.^ticn councils operate in a variety or jurisdict^ -ihese include a 



rural ajpiool cdLstricc centered around one dcmtnmt carmmity (School Admiiii- 
strative D^stjpict Ko. 44^ lietftel, Mainp ~ approx ij mrftly ^,OuO popuiatwa; , 
a count^-wice operation (Gratiot COTat7',.'Muiiigan — 40,000 population and 
six sctiool districts), a tixree-count^ operation ^dx a popul ar l on of o^ 
35b, 000 living in fciotfa ucban and rural, env iiu^ja its (Peoria-Pddn Trx-County 
-Area-of^Ulinois), ,an Id-cdun^^r tiree-state-^area -vitd^ of over' 

300;000 (Sioux Falls Area BducadLon-WDrk CotocLl, Sioux Falls, South Dakota) 
apd a state vide operatilm ^th 20 local woric-education councils of ^di' six 
are rural, the Industry-PdrxaHon^ Council of California, Burllngame, California, 



-1 

■fflfe several functions ^*ich most rural wo3*-Macation councils 



should mdertake; 



Jniarmtiaa and cJata retzSleval, developaent, dLssair%atiqi anl 
xidlization; 



i\ill tn-rr^ core secretarial staff; 

l^laintanance qf a catalytic support role for existing Institutions 
• and groins ; 

?^i)itain a neutral actito forun with ongoing evol^dng coalition'^ 
/DT^dlng botii wLtnin and cr&si^*af camunities ; 

Minioize replication ot^services; ^ ' ^ 

^feinualn inituaUt^baEl^dLal reiatichship between process and 
outccmes; ^ ^ ' ^ ' " ^ 

Accept ^differences between interest groups itertidpating in colla- ^ 
— B^KionrW^^troatri»^^ 



menc efforts; and 



1 



Start witii "raotherhocxi" aadivild toward 'thcreashigLy danandlng ^ 
ccnplfcatai probien ^esoluticsi.' - / 
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